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INTRODUCTION 

As with any experiment, Delaware's Desegregation of schools was greeted 
with some apprehension 1n 1978. There were those who said 1t wouldn't 
wok, and fought Its Implementation for varying reasons. Others, like 
mysalf, Insisted that 1n order to open this society to our diverse 
population and create racial harmony and equal education opportunity, 1t 
was the only available approach; especially since there was very nttle 
being done with open housing. 

If we compare our experiment with Boston's or Louisville's, we can only 
conclude that Delaware's was loglstlcally successful there were few 
Incidents of violence and we got the youngsters and their buses to and 
from the right school buildings. However, when we examine what may be 
called the software of desegregation, there 1s much to be done. 

The challenge for the next ten years may well focus on Issues such as 
racial tolerance and acceptance among faculty and staff; prejudice 
reduction; multicultural education; disparities In student achievement; 
self-esteem; nurturing programs; recruitment, employment and retention of 
minority teachers and administrators; election of minority school board 
members; the Inclusion of H1span1cs Into the process; the reversal of 
disproportionate minority ratios in special education, suspensions, 
dropouts and related second generation desegregation Issues. Yes the 
hardware of desegregation was acceptable, but I am afraid, with some 
exceptions, we never really got a handle on the foregoing Issues — which 
will become even more 1r.. ; ;ortant as our classrooms reflect an Increasingly 
minority population. 

This monograph, through the writings of several school and community 
representatives, will serve as a reference for students, educators, 
parents, et al. It reflects the Impressions of the writers ~ in the 
early days of desegregation and now. For Instance, while some of the 
writers review the true meaning of desegregation 1n light of current 
concerns (Boswell, Ellis, Nuttall), others discuss Its effect on Hispanic 
and other students (Hudson, Oates, Ramfrez), and Its personal Impact 
(Karkosak, Reed, Swann, Tarbell). 

Desegregation, other than being the law, 1s a good thing for our 
pluralistic society. It adds credibility to our constitution and makes 
us more honest with ourselves and our fellow human beings. Let us affirm 
and promote our unique ethnic diversity. 

Horado D. Lewis 
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Ten Years of Desegregation: Then and Now 
The Delaware Experience 



by Arthur W. Boswell 

Perspectives on the status of the desegregation effort 1n northern 
New Castle County's public schools are many, varied 1n Intensity and 
not strictly Identifiable along racial lines. Having been privileged 
to chair the Coalition to Save Our Children (the group representing 
the Wilmington plaintiff class 1n the court case) for a number of 
years, my perspective 1s obviously that of an advocate for Black 
children. 

The overriding Issue confronting all of us 1s the degree to which our 
public schools are effectively educating all children- The 
barometers of success are therefore not merely the absence of bitter 
racial confrontation (as accompanied desegregation 1n a number of 
communities) or the presence of additional Black children 1n school 
buildings throughout the country. 

The real measures have to do with academic achievement and the degree 
to which young people leave school effectively prepared to contribute 
to an Increasingly complex and technical society. On these critical 
measures, the great preponderance of Black children (many would argue 
of all children) are faring no where near as well as we know they can. 

An examination of selected measures such as dropout rates, college 
matriculation rates, rates of assignment to special education 
classes, rates of subjection to disciplinary action and number 
leaving school with "certificates" rather than diplomas have remained 
fairly consistent for Black children over the years. They are 
dramatical ly overrepresented 1n the negative areas (dropping out, 
special ed. placement, "certificate" receipt, etc.) and equally 
underrepresented 1n college attendance, classes for the talented and 
gifted and 1n prepartlon for the technically oriented careers of the 
twenty-first century. 

Th- 1 this condition 1s not unique to New Castle County comes as no 
sm prise. In an Important but as yet unpublished work entitled — 
Race, Class and Education: The Politics of Second Generation 
Discrimination , Dr. Kenneth Meier and his associates document the 
Impacts on Black children of court-mandated desegregation 1n some 174 
communities across the nation. 

The local condition 1s strikingly consistent with the national 
experience where, among other salient facts, board of education 
at-large election processes effectively preclude proportional Black 
representation and the advent of greatly expanded "special-education" 
classes coincides with the Increased presence of non-White children. 
To those who would argue that dlsproportlonal special ed. placement 
(and disciplinary actions) are simply functions of the ability and 
behavior of Black children, Weler reports the following: 
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1) [t]he use of IQ testing and related techniques . 

\oc A 1 | ? te 3: 1f D \ ed , after the Su P reme Court Order of 

W hite's f c ° nS \ Stent1y SCOre 1ower tna " 

Whites of similar socioeconomic status in such 

tests because the tests are culturally biased" 

2) Li V res A earch substantiates a racial bias in 
the discretionary power of school officials in 
dispensing Justice. Black students are punished 
for offenses allowed White students or 

?n2?J?H rV^V f0r s1m11ar offenses. On the 
Individual level . . . powerful predictors of 
uspenslons Include low grade-poL.t average low 
IQ scores as well as being male or Black" 

o^^p^ 

Jf° "rnstnu^ 11 ^^"^? 9 " o"B k lac e k aC s h t e uden a t; d a ? °o f ,!£; 

important to suggest remedies than to ontl oe a debate In Jf?J! 
perspective „m „ k el» carry more persuasive weight than "facts." 

Jub 1 | U c nde edu a catlon aCl, a / 0r „ a11 US ' '» that the Amerl «" Wt« of 
competitive ,„ the globa^'econom c ZrL p ace Tare elsTlS 

u hrto r Thr"ibi/, r t7or;o^r era,nenc r a r s 

■ ,h "' t, ""l" anywhere else the country for the 

-o n e t^~ t^o °b U eVter fa Vf °L 

competitive 1n the new world economic order '° rema,n 

o e r S lv P s 1 ten,5 aVe U n .°V„ PPl,e e d uhat ue know about educational process to 

«s t H o e M« cr JXJsfisr si 

We know that teachers must be empowered to create effective learnlnn 
environments, yet we leave little room for creativity We ca ? S3 
no sound pedagogical evidence for the efficiency of a system wh ch 
requires retention of elementary students; ye we continue to flu 
K-3 students. We know of the fallacies of 10 testing et 
continue to depend upon those Instruments as though they w^JgUaY 
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We know that we live In an Increasingly multicultural county, nation 
and world, yet "Black History" Is confined to the month of February, 
educators remain almost totally Ignorant of the African contribution 
to world history and culture and the Asian Influence Is minimized. 

In sum, failed educational practices are permitted to survive (1n the 
name of custom) as much in New Castle County as they are In most of 
the rest of the nation. 

It should, therefore, come as no surprise that many Black parents are 
frustrated, so are many White parents. Until we have the courage to 
confront systems and demand that they reflect our best knowledge, 
rather than our oldest habits -- we can expect "desegregation" to be 
the nominal, generally resegregatlng process 1t has become. 



by Ben W. Ellis 

In order to properly assess the situation relative to the New Castle 
County desegregation case, one must clearly define just what were Us 
original objectives. The major objective of the case focused on 
correcting a clearly deliberate practice of separating Blacks from 
whites. The court sought to reproduce the approximate racial make-up 
of public schools had these Illegal practices not existed, thereby 
assuring equal access and opportunity to all. It was hoped that, as 
a result, equity 1n terms of academics would be achieved and that 
there would be positive social benefits as well. 

Ten years later, 1t 1s apparent that the major objective of adjusting 
numbers has been achieved. The resulting benefits of that 
adjustment, however, have not yet been fully realized. Black 
students stm lag behind whites in terms of academic achievement. 
It 1s Important to note, however, that test scores for both groups 
have Improved every year. I think that the greatest benefit 1n the 
academic arena has to do with the fact that ajn students are forced 
to compete 1n a setting which closdy mirrors the real world. If one 
has difficulty being successful 1n hat desegregated school setting, 
then that same difficulty will accompany him/her In the marketplace 
of society. I think that desegregation has also helped to remove 
stereotypes which existed on both sides. It has provided an 
opportunity for Black professionals to be judged on their merits and 
to be accepted because of their competence. On the negative side, 
too many Black staff members have moved on to other professions, 
thereby removing much needed role models for students. It would not 
be fair to place all the blame for this on desegregation, but 1t 1s 
certainly a contributing factor. 

All 1n all, I see positive results from the desegregation effort. It 
has not been easy or sudden and complet? si'ccess will take much more 
time. 
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b> Mary L. Hudson 

This essay might well be titled- "Sn Thu i, T * 
of urban male Hispanic student Valsed m< ? Inte 9 ra *1on?" A group 
school year, six years af ter 11* S J 1ssue ear1v 1n 04-85 
we go /o high s^Mw m n IZ\ g tFuJR&^i?' ^ 
these questions Is the nrtlon that If -this ,n» Impl l e .° 1n both of 
like it." ir tn1s 1s integration, we don't. 

The group's protest was mainly non-verhai Th Q 4 
element consisted of rhythmical TaLAnl , 15® m0St d1sru PtWe 
before homeroom. At first staff E 9 . 0n , the wa11s " beginning 
drumming cease. The typical s . Ln? berS Slmp1y re < ue sted that the 
argumen? to anothe p f^J and tak ud 5!"" t0 m0Ve w,i ' iQ,,t 
staff 1<re „ iUe r In that area would fnuesT it* Ti! SlC l k1ng aga1n - A 
would move ... be asked to sto? f s - udents stop, they 

participants and staff grew th Inland 'thinner ° f Student 

^'.S^ of the students during 

several staf/member re erre stuS? 9 50 d1SPUDt1ve that 
action. The group members wer f nuirSi! h % « me for d1s ^PHnary 
my nam P ?" "What are we doln that V*\? f J MU 9 V D " Why do you wan " 
-school, ^conflict &^X^ m V» ™ 

T T he 6 rapidly, 
students return so angry? What L & 1 * y W0Ul ' 1 gr0UD of 
opening of school? Whatcou"^ th ° close a " d 

good old days of the previous srhnr,? !J V S tate a return to the 
number of suspensions 'b steL 5 °° (A^Vop^nf 0 ^ the , ,ncreas ^ 
students had been suspended ei If 1 « he maH,span,c 
Inservke Day.) H ct least " 1ce bef 3re the October 

^rTof^rhraVpSaoet 0 ^^ 5 ^^ ^ Ce " ter Serv,ng the last 
are many Span ,rr^.,%S J" X t°h eVer??* R^T 

%s-W ^h^dlscfLe? 6 TO?' ° f Publ1c Instruction 
Promise to meet '^f^utnfs pr vl'ded * t e" "basis' L'V'" MS 
mentoring pilot program. Mr. Lewi ; met with *ff if. °< the group 
four class periods. In the ccm 0 an„ nf U H1s Pan1c group for 
problem to the administrators t?^ th , e gr0up ' ne def1ned the 
feeling alienated \ I\£to*n t £ ™\ Z"l2 ' h?' StUde " tS to1d of 
coupled with a rising sense of ? Hl«Vnir m!m d1 l s l res P ect ed. This, 
small Increase 1n the nlhV , Nat1ona1 1sm fostered by a 

population, was the problem ? H1Spa " 1C Students 1n the school 
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What should be done to alleviate the situation? Find a plac>- for the 
students In the visible (high profile) activities of the school. The 
Hispanic group expressed a desire to display their musical (drumming) 
ability 1n a school talent show. The group's debut was at a late 
fall pepfest. The staff found other opportunities to showcase the 
talents and contributions of Hispanic students. 

Mr Lewis continued to meet with 12-15 students during the twice 
monthly activity period. He became their mentor, confidant, and 
advocate. The results were Impressive. The pounding ceased. 
Referrals for defiance and attendance Irregularities ceased. 
Attendance Improved dramatically. No Hispanic student was suspended 
after December of that school year. 

The mentoring program worked for these students. I remain convinced 
that It can work for all students and should be an Integral part of 
the desegregation process. 



by Rudolph Karkosak 

When the United States District. Court or-Jered the desegregation of 
New Castle County schools 1n 1977, 1t provided a year of preparation 
to sensitize the teachers, administrators, and parents to the events 
that were to follow. On one occasion, I sat 1n the auditorium of tns 
since closed, Brandywlne Springs Junior High School and listened to a 
counselor from the Louisville School District who had just 
experienced desegregation. His first words became a permanent part 
of my memory. He said, "Through this desegregation order, your life 
will be drast'.cally changed over the next eighteen months. He was 
so right; not only was my life drastically changed, but so were the 
lives of hundreds of teachers and thousands of people 1n New Castle 
County. 

Whether one agreed with the court order or the fairness of busing, 
the order of the day was that the law would be followed and that it 
was our responsibility to carry out the ruling-. To the credit of the 
citizens of our county, this Implementation was one of the most 
peaceful and effective compliances 1n the history of desegregation. 
Everyone worked together to achieve the goal as quickly and 
efficiently as possible. 

For the past twenty-four years, I have worked as a teacher and 
administrator 1n all of the secondary schools In the Wilmington 
feeder pattern. I can attest to the fact that this community has 
suffered the most upheaval of all the school communities In New 
Castle County. The citizens of the former Conrad Area School 
District and the Wilmington School District should be commended for 
their patience and understanding during an extremely confusing period 
of time. 
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Of all the school districts affected by the Institution of the court 
order, Conrad and Wilmington suffered the most. Conrad High School, 
an Institution that had served as the community school for almost 
fifty years, was closed 1n 1978. Wilmington High School was not 
closed, but approximately eighty percent of Us students and teachers 
were reassigned to other high schools 1n the county to accommodate 
the prescribed racial quotas. When Wilmington High School opened 1n 
September, 1978, 1t housed the student and teacher populations of the 
recently closed Conrad High School, a few student who lived 1n the 
revised feeder pattern grids, and even fewer of Us former teachers. 
The long standing traditions of the Wilmington Red Devils and the 
Conrad Redskins were merged during the summer. This was a period of 
adjustment and compromise. The other high schools 1n the county 
assimilated the new students Into their existing environment: 
Wilmington High School had the more difficult task of forming a new 
school community. 

The former Conrad High School was to become Conrad Junior High, a new 
school serving the populations of three closed junior high schools — 
Bayard, Oak Grove and Richardson Park. The only remaining junior 
high school 1n the Conrad District was Krebs, which was closed three 
years later 1n another reorganization. Poplar Avenue, Rlchey, Mary 
C. I. Williams Elementary Schools, and later Lore Elementary School, 
yers also closed for the sake of efficiency and fiscal management. 
No other area 1n New Castle County suffered the closing of so many of 
Us schools 1n such a short period of time. If the school represents 
the community, these citizens not only lost their neighborhood 
school, but also their Identity. 

An excellent example of this upheaval was Conrad Junior High School. 
In the spring of 1978, the students from the three closed schools 
were notified of their new assignments. The teachers were moved with 
their students. When the school opened 1n September, only one 
teacher, one administrator and a few custodians had previously worked 
1n this school. A teaching staff of 80 and a student body of eleven 
hundred were all new to the building. All of the furniture and 
equipment were removed from the building and there were no textbooks 
and supplies, save what we brought with us. We had little time to 
organize and 1nserv1ce our new staff, develop a schedule for the 
student body, and subsequently hire an additional twenty teachers 
needed to properly staff the school. 

Even though there was con.uslon, disorientation, and animosity when 
we opened the feeder pattern schools, parents, students, and staff 
collaborated to solve the many problems we faced. The dedication and 
hard work of all Involved contributed to z positive and creative 
feeder pattern that represents the needs of the students and 
community. The high school student of today was just starting his 
formal education ten years ago, and 1s not aware of much of this 
history. The staff remembers and has learned from the experience. 
Time heals wounds, but memories persist. 
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by J- J. Nuttall 



"We hold these truths to be self-evident: 

That all men are created equal; 

That they are endowed by their Creator with 

certain Inalienable rights, 

That among these are 

The right to life 

Liberty, and the pursuit of happiness . . 

Implementation of desegregation of public schools represents a 
partial attainment of one of the Utopian, visionary committments 
comprising our American experiment: that of equality of 
opportunity. However, juxtaposed within the classic phrase above 
lies embedded another core value, 11 . . . liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness . . ." Within American society, this principle has been 
Invoked by some In the service of the "right of free association" and 
of "property rights"; In many communities undergoing a process of 
school desegregation, Including New Castle County, this principle, 
along with a third principle fundamental to our democratic way of 
government — rule by the majority of the people — counterpoise 
vectors not totally congruent with full attainment of the equality 
provision. 

In our social equation, the ongoing education policy question facing 
us as we wrestle with difficult Implementation Issues Is: What 
relative weights should we assign to each of these competing kinetic 
core values? The manner In which we respond profoundly Impacts the 
quality of our community life. 

Clearly, all of us In the education community In New Castle County 
and Delaware can take justifiable satisfaction In our success to date 
In bringing about the rudimentary first phase of the school 
desegregation process, whereby in most cases minority and 
non-minority students attend the same school buildings. However, we 
now are Involved In the arduous next phase, that of confronting and 
eliminating the more subtle dynamics Identified as second 
generation discrimination. Experts on school desegregation observe 
that current Implementation efforts encounter, not surprisingly, an 
Intransigent complex of socioeconomic class Issues enmeshed with 
racial factors. Clashes In the educational policy arena Involve not 
only opposing philosophical perspectives but also In all probability 
arise out of differing opinions among participants as to the extent 
to which victory In the battle to achieve sufficient racial parity In 
this society can presently be pronounced. Unfortunately, while the 
adults continue to posture and declaim, the body count of young 
casualties streams out of the school system unabated. 

However, the recent widespread attention to the plight of "children 
at risk" attests to the dawning of a new, "enlightened self-Interest" 
In seeing that aV[ children learn, even among adherents and primary 
beneficiaries of the educational system as presently structured. 
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If, we profess, we truly want all children to reach their optimal 
potential, or (less ambitiously) we at least expect the public 
educational system to prepare them to become productive, contributing 
members of our society, then we can no longer accept substantially 
lesser outcomes for large numbers of minority and lower SES 
youngsters. What the situation calls for, first and foremost, Is a 
renewal of minds of those of us Involved In the education 
enterprise. This will require discarding a persistent social 
Darwinian mentality 1n favor of a belief system that expect* 
successful educational outcomes for ajn children; we can then 
proceed to develop appropriate Implementation strategies capable of 
effecting these desired goals within our public schools. 

What would be some of the hallmarks/characteristics of such 
educational programming? 

1. First and foremost, committment to the principle that provided 
with the proper conditions, all_ children can learn; as a 
corollary, that 1t 1s the responsibility of the public education 
system to accomplish this expectation. 

2. Celebration of cultural difference as an asset and as an 
opportunity, rather than perceiving such difference as deviation 
from the norm and/or an Inherent liability. Such a transformed 
perspective will stand us 1n good stead 1n the Immediate future, 
as our system will be prepared to flexibly respond to the 
projected Increases 1n Hispanic, Asian, and other minorities In 
the public school system. 

As we continue our efforts 1n this second phase of desegregation, our 
emphasis on the mechanics of attaining rudimentary physical mixing 
must shift towards providing the conditions for optimal educational 
attainment for all children. We can envision some promising 
Innovations, conducive to such outcomes, beginning to appear 1n the 
schools: 

* Increased Inclusion 1n curricula of the contributions of 
non-whites 1n the evolution of world civilization (art, 
science, mathematics, etc.) 

* Deployment of school social work services committed to 
strengthening the connections between home and school. 

* Innovative programs to Increase the number of minorities 
1n the teaching profession. 

* Initiatives which will enhance minority equity 1n school 
board elections and other policy-making positions within 
the education system. 

* Exploration and pilot programming with comprehensive, 
system-wide reforms such as those entailed 1n the Coalition 
for Effective Schools and Outcomes-Driven Developmental Model. 
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For continuing Inspiration In the struggle to fulfill the root values 
contained In our Declaration of Independence, we can nourish 
ourselves on these thoughts which Immediately precede the committment 
of signatures, . . 

And for the support of this declaration 

With a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 

We mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and 

our sacred honor. 

Signed: J. J. Nuttal 1 



by Cynthia Oates 

Working as a Student Relations Specialist for the past ten years, 
I've seen positive and negative results since desegregation began In 
•1978. The first year of desegregation was trying for students, 
parents and teachers — we were all facing the unknown. For Black 
students and teachers who were to be transported to unfamiliar 
territory, the move was traumatic. Host were not acquainted with the 
names of the schools they were to report to, much less where they 
were located. 

Black parents were apprehensive because they were no longer able to 
walk to the school If there was a problem, or just to see how their 
children were do*ng In school. Parents In the city were accustomed 
to walking Into the school and talking to the principal or teachers 
with or without an appointment. Now they found themselves faced with 
transportation problems and setting up conferences with strangers. 

My position as a Student Relations Specialist was necessary for the 
students to have someone they could feel comfortable with, one who 
looked like them and could understand thetr frustrations. We created 
clubs and groups especially to Include the minority child. They were 
not joining existing extra-curricular activities offered by the 
schools because they didn't feel welcomed. I am pleased to say that 
role has now become extinct. We no longer need the "special" 
after-school activities. 

Our schools are far from perfect. There continue to be problems 
concerning the number of minority students being placed In special 
education classes, not enough Blacks enrolled In honor classes, and a 
disproportionate number dropping out of school. However, I feel the 
attitudes of many teachers and administrators are now focusing on how 
to be more sensitive and receptive to the needs of all of our 
students. • 
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by Olga Ramfrez 



fTX^llUi: "f 6 " . the , 3Ct10n was won ' H1s P an1 c students were bused 
s-hoSi f SCh ° 01 d1str1cts alon 9 with the black students. The 

t d t s thMr Were U " PreP i ared *° h3ndle the ma "y "ncerns the e 
students, their cultural and linguistic differences and 
socio-economic problems. u.rrerences, ana 

ull G [ , 10 y * ea , rS x 0f dese 9 re gat1on there 1s still the perception that 
Hispanic students are segregated within the school districts No one 
has seen a real effort by the school system to provide a 'ooiltiC! 
education environment for these students. proviae 3 positive 

I^l 1f H fer f ent , d1StMcts expect the H1s Pan1c students to adjust to the 
assigned feeder pattern without difficulties regardless of their 
cultural differences, linguistic concerns and without consideration 
of their socio-economic background. The negative attltSdls 
treatment and lack of sensitivity towards Hispanic "students bv Si 
S&tflZ h " COntMbUted t0 *- "» -d e u n s tS of by the^e e 

SuDa^c C sTud e nt S s tem ir antS + t0 am ? l1orate the ^gh dropout rate among 
miff?? students 1t must explore new Ideas on how to provide 

sc Y e "t a i!! \° , th6Se Students t0 mot1vate them to remain n 
s , 00k ver y carefully at the negative Impact of 

hi lp clr ail f1ahtin C 0 aUS /n S H' ^\ Pl3c1ng a1des on buses would 
schools resulting , n „ 9 *J nd m1sben , av1or which occur to and from 
scnoois, resulting 1n the suspension of these students PnOHim 
goals must be set to improve the quality of life for the HI ill \l\c 
student as well as for all the students in the system P ° 

In addition, more emphasis must be put on trying to motivate students 
he* to W111 be P-paVe V d"L~ 

to Voc e at j lli a Schools' hey Sh ° Uld " 0t be cate ^" d ^ Peered Ly 

I5 er U.!I!;« 1f c he SCh ^ system really wants to provide a high level 

oroarams St ^ ts ' U must also" establish adequate 

programs to handle the academic concerns of Hispanic students. There 

EJimiVS" *VTV that 1s w1ll1n 9 t0 communicate, work a d 
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by Phillip H. Reed 



As I reflect on ten years of Desegregation In New Castle rn,.«* u 
there are two events that stand out 1n mv mind tk! ♦ y ' 
triggered by an Invitation to attend a P?A OffiJrC V"* J" 
Committee meeting in the spring of 197 tm <L Executive 

represented our pJoposed feeder lL°o \ pooled ZTf^U^ 

ES Zl n rl ° f T mulua n 1 n respect and ^clprocal support that would las? 
As I focus on the second Incident, the 1978 teacher'? strit* uh^h 

drnvea each day and in escorting them out at dUmkwi tk^; 
procedures, coupled with frequent reassurlna visit \« tit 

fashion during a culminating student assembly program 1n October o 

had ou y f e t r iv f M : S ^ Ha K yde l E . 93n ' B111ngua1 Education SuppSrt Teacher 
had quietly taught her heterogenous group of first arade Itu2« . 

erles of words, phrases, and numbers m Spanish and treated us 

a nucleus of parents, to a delightful presentation ' and 

JSfle b ct n e e d f1t in° f ^- 1S exper1enCe ' under fa1r] y advers * conditions, was 

« * " I"'* Kent^thr r 

Placed- us on their shoulders, and carried us through " P ' 



by Bernlce B. Swann 



tS^mlnd flluUr de «gregat1on here 1n northern Delaware brings 

attend »ra C VJiT u » SC c eneS f my ch11dn °°d- The year was 1952 and to 

law So for Vl« ^S e9a i ed l Ch0 n 0lS 1n southern De1aware w « the 
law. bo for six years, my school bus loaded with black vounastpr* 

passed many more school buses full of white children on our Z 

separate schools. We rode past the all white section of town t^ 
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arrive at our modern, modest size school , a place our community 
widely respected and supported. The teachers there were more than 
pedagogues; they were extended family. 

Six years later, change was rumored to take place throughout lower 
Delaware integration it was called. Now black children would be 
allowed to go to that big three story school for white people across 
town and the white people soon would be coming to our school . 
Interestingly enough, only one black family that year sent a child to 
the white peopled school. The rest of us wanted no part of the 
foreign, alien thing. Two years passed and a few more black children 
integrated our town's white school, but no white children yet 
attended ours. 

Then, I was entering high school and I rejected the white high school 
nearer my home for the all black high school, in my opinion superior 
to all, in a neighboring town. Hy bias about my favored high school 
became fact to me. Surely, no white school could offer as much 
excitement as our black faculty and administration, black band, black 
choir, black majorettes, black cheerleaders, black sports teams, 
black queens, black student organizations, and black plays — all 
black and all beautiful and all witnessing what my people in great 
numbers could accomplish, 

It all changed though. White people refused to integrate 
traditionally black schools. Instead, they closed them. If they 
were re-opened, white people replaced our black administration, and 
black teachers were displaced and dispersed; their numbers now 
trickled through mostly white populated corridors and classrooms. 

Even the names of black heroes given t f our schools were removed. By 
this time, I was to enter college / id I embraced the state's only 
historically black institution wher~ I received a quality education 
and a sense of .identity. After graduation, when I began my teaching 
career, I found segregation once again in our state's largest city, 
but I loved that environment, the place where I lived, worked, and 
made a positive difference. 

The haunting thing returned though, this time disguised as 
desegregation. Its familiar empty promises — better education, more 
jobs, advancement opportunities, equality, were still there. No, I 
kept warning my district and colleagues. Few benefits are in 1t for 
us. The white people will now have their way with our future. They 
will control and benefit from us. I know. I experienced this twenty 
years ago! But they didn't listen. I guess they looked forward to 
progress . Everywhere is a sense of accompl ishment and a gnawing 
sense of loss. 

Ironically, today, my oldest daughter, having experienced being a 
minority among the majority in a desegregated northern Delaware high 
school now proudly anticipates her intentions of going to a 
traditionally black college where she, too, can enjoy a sense of 
power and worth among her own majority. I understand her need. 
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Since desegregation we oil have gained much, but we have lost much, 
too. These next ten years may yet afford us opportunity to satisfy 
not only the Intellectual side, but the personal, unique self of 
every Individual 1n< our schools. 



by Krlsten Tarbell 

It has boen ten years since the courts of The United States stated 
that northern New Castle County must abolish racially identifiable 
schools. Now questions are arising: Old Integration ever really 
happen? Should we try again? Are all the goals of desegregation 
being reached? 

I was 1n kindergarten when racially Identifiable schools ended; I 
can't remember school any other way. I and most of the other 
students going to such schools have hardly even heard about many of 
the blind prejudices that occurred before programs like 
desegregation. Not only that, but on the average, I feel people of 
my generation are less prejudiced than my parents 1 generation. To 
think of specific examples of desegregation working In schools 1s 
hard for me because I take many of these things for granted. The 
sports teams at A.I. have different races on them, and they work and 
do well together. Anyone can walk down the hall, peer Into 
classrooms, and see blacks, whites, Asians, and H1span1cs learning 
together. At lunch, a free choice situation, different races have 
the option of getting to know one another. Many of them do this. 
During the changing of classes, another time where the students 
choose whom they associate with, you see races mixing and mingling, 
walking together as friends. Yes, I think desegregation 1s working. 

After ten years the State Board of Education 1s now stating that Red 
Clay Consolidated School District has not lived up to the federal 
court ruling. They specifically point out the discrepancy 1n the 
percentages of minorities 1n Wilmington High School and Alexis I. 
duPont High School. I think the problem comes down to the difference 
between desegregation and Integration. Federal law can mandate 
desegregation; the State Board can administer 1t. But no one can 
administer or mandate Integration. Integration occurs when two 
groups, whether they be racial, social, or otherwise, accept one 
another as equals, both consciously and unconsciously. What the 
State Board 1s trying to do 1s Integrate the different races more 
than they are now. This 1s something that can only occur 1n the 
minds and the hearts of the Individuals who are Involved. Changing 
the schools around to get a different, slightly better ratio of 
minorities will not significantly alter Integration. The courts have 
already set up the environment for Integration; now 1t 1s up to the 
students. 
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Delaware - Education/Training 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

AND ENROLLMENTS 1987-1983 



iflKAMOYWNC - U.3M 

:0 CLAY CONSOLIDATED -I4.IM 
NEW CASTLE COUNTY VO-TECH - 3,27i 
*%MRI5TiWA — I MM 
COLONIAL S.3SI 

kmajmm* - 2jt9 

SMYRNA -t.iti 
CAPITAL — S.ttt 
CAESAR ROONCY — #£73 
KENT COUNTY VO-TECH — 717 
LAKE FOREST — 3»!SS 
ANLfORO — S,3tl 

wooomooc — i,««t 

3CAF080 — 3J ft 
SUSSEX COUNTY VO-TECM — S7S 
CAPE HENLOPEN - Mi* 
LAUREL -I.SS7 
OELMAR —371 
INOUtt RIVER — «,2i9 



♦DESEGREGATING DISTRICTS 



(27% Black/. 83% Hiapciic) 
(28.40% Black/7.58% Hiapanic) 
(26.81% Black/1.93% Hiapaaie) 
(29.12% Black/1.47% Hispanic) 



UILU 



ER]C v Delaware Development Office 



March 1908 
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DESEGREGATION CHRONOl fifty 



1868 14th AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION - "No state shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
Immunities of citizens of the United States . . . without due 
process of law nor deny any person within Us Jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the law." . 

1896 PLESSY v FERGUSON - United States Supreme Court states 

separate but equal" satisfies the Constitutional requirements 
of the equal protection clause. This case Involved a man who 

o?? /«* w , h . 1t f and 1/8 b1ack « wh0 nad Deen excluded from an 
all-white dining car on a Louisiana train. 

1897 ARTICLE X DELAWARE CONSTITUTION - Institutes segregated 
public school system in Delaware. 

1952 BELTON v. GEBHAR1 and BULAH v. GEBHART - Chancellor Collins 
Seltz rules that the existing educational facilities for the 
black and white students are not equivalent and orders 
1mmed ate admission of black children to Claymont and Hockessln 
schoo s. These cases were later Incorporated 1n the Brown 
dec 1 s ions . 

1954 BROWN v. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF TOPEKA (Kansas) - Brown I - 
The United States Supreme Court declares the "separate but 
equal" principle unconsltutUonal and orders schools 
desegregated. 

1955 ~ Brown II - The Court affirms Brown I and orders that 
schools be desegregated with all deliberate speed. 

1956 EVANS v. BUCHANAN Initially filed 1n District Court by 
res dents of Clayton, Delaware. Court enjoined the district to 
admit black students, in a continuation of the suit filed in 
1957, 7 cases were consolidated for trial. In 1961, District 
Court Judge Caleb Wright Issued the order approving, with 
modification, the plan presented by the State Board of 
Education. 

1964 CIVIL RIGHTS ACT - Congress passed law aimed at ending 
discrimination against minority groups. It provides measures 
for ensuring equal rights for all Americans to vote, work, use 
public accommodations and facilities, pubiv.- education and 
program receiving federal funds. 

1965 DELAWARE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION - Board adopts resolution to 
end "de jure" (mandated by law) segregation. By 1967 last 
black school district 1s phased out. 

1968 EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT ACT - Delaware State Legislature 
establishes framework f.qr reorganization of Delaware schools. 
Wilmington School District 1s excluded from parts of this Act. 
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1968 GREEN v. BOARD OF EDUCA1ION OF KENT COUNTY (Virginia) 

Supreme Court unanimously decides that "freedom of choke" Is 
not adequate 1n this case. 

1971 EVANS v. BUCHANAN reopened by 5 black parents from Wilmington. 

Plaintiffs contend that Wilmington schools have not been 
desegregated and that the Educational Advancement Act violated 
their Cons1tutut1onal rights under the 14th Amendment. 

1971 SWANN v. CHARLOTTE -MECKLENBURG BOARD OF EDUCATION (North 

Carolina) Supreme Court adopts "tools" for achieving 

desegregation. Mandatory busing authorized among other means. 

1973 KEYS v. SCHOOL DISTRICT #1 (Denver, Colorado) - First case In 
which Supreme Court orders a remedy for "de facto" 
segregation. — A new Interpretation of "dual" segregation 1s 
set forth which states that where Intentional segregation has 
been proven 1n a "substantial" part of a school dfstrlct, a 
legal presumption 1s created that t^e whole district 1s a 
"dual" school system. — The first Northern dty ordered 
desegregated by the Supreme Court. 

1974 EVANS v. BUCHANAN District Court concludes that a unitary 
July 12 school system has not been established and requires Defendant 

State Board of Education to submit "alternate desegregation 
plans (a) within the present boundaries of the Wilmington 
School District, and (b) Incorporating other areas of New 
Castle County. The plaintiffs may also submit alternative 
desegregation plans." 

1974 MILLIKEN v. BRADLEY (Detroit, Michigan) — Supreme Court con- 
July 25 eludes "1t must be shown that racially discriminatory acts of 

the state or local school districts, or of a single school 
district have been a substantial cause of 1nt«r-d1str1ct 
segregation" 1n order for an Inter-district remedy to be 
Imposed. 

1975 EVANS v. BUCHANAN — District Court affirms Us 1974 ruling and 
Mar. 27 declares part of the Educational Advancement Act 

unconstitutional. It again orders that remedies be submitted 
1n accordance with the Initial ruling. 

1975 EVANS v. BUCHANAN — The order 1s rendered by District Court, 
Apr. 16 based on Its 1974 and 1975 rulings. Thft order again requires 
the parties to submit both Inter-district and "Wilmington only" 
plans and enjoins the State Board of Education, 1n preparing 
Its 1nter-d1str1ct plans, from relying upon those provisions of 
the Educational Advancement Act which had been found to be" 
unconstitutional . 

1975 BUCHANAN v. EVANS — Supreme Court summarily affirms the 01 s- 
Nov. 17 trlct Court ruling, stating: "The judgment 1s affirmed." 
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1976 BUCHANAN v- EVANS - Supreme Court denies a State Board of 
Jan. 19 Education petition for a new hearing, 

1976 EVANS v- BUCHANAN — District Court renders opinion, reiterating 
Hay 19 Us finding of an 1nter-d1str1ct violation and thus Includes 10 
suburban districts 1n the remedy. Opinion states that the 
Court w1l"> consider any school whose enrollments In each grade 
range between 10 and 35% black to be prima fade desegregated, 
A two-step p!iase-1n 1s established, beginning with the 
secondarj schools 1n September 1977 and the elementary schools 
in September 1978, 

1976 WASHINGTON v. DAVIS (District of Columbia) — Supreme Court 
June 7 rules that plaintiffs 1n civil rights cases must prove a 
"racially discriminatory purpose" on the part of the officials 
and may not rest their case merely on disproportionate racial 
Impact, 

1976 EVANS v. BUCHANAN — District Court orders desegregation and re- 
June 15 organisation of 11 school districts 1n New Castle County In 
compliance with the May 19 opinion, 

1976 BUCHANAN v. EVANS — Supreme Court refuses to hear appeal, 
Nov* 29 stating "The appeals are dismissed tor want of Jurisdiction," 

1976 AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT v. UNITED STATES (Texas) — 
Dec, 6 Supreme Court vacates the desegregation order of the Fifth 
Circuit Court and sent the case back to the lower court for 
further review 1n light of Washington v. Davis, 

1976 EVANS v. BUCHANAN — District Court refuses a request for a stay 
Dec- 28 of the order. 

1977 VILLAGE OF ARLINGTON HEIGHTS v. METROPOLITAN HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 
Jan- 11 CORP. (Illinois) — Supreme Court rules that communities do 

not have to make allowances for Integration unless there 1s 
proof of purposeful racial d1scr1m1nat1on- 

1977 UNITED STATES v. BOARD OF SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS OF CITY OF INDIA- 
Jan. 25 NAPOLIS — Supreme Court strikes uown a Federal Court's 
1nter-d1sir1ct plan and orders Seventh Circuit Court tc 
reconsider 1n light of Arl Ington Heights and Washington v- 
Davls- 

1977 EVANS v- BUCHANAN ~ District Court again refuses a request for 
May 5 a stay of the order - 

1977 EVANS v. BUCHANAN Third Circuit Court of Appeals affirms D1s- 
May 18 trlct Court Judgment of June 15, 1976, with modlf 1cat1ons- 

1977 EVANS v- BUCHANAN Third Circuit Court of Appeals dismisses a 

May 19 previous request for a stay of the District Court order, 

stating that the delay request was made moot by their May 18 

ruling* 
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1977 DETROIT — Supreme Court upheld lower court plan for school de- 
June 27 segregation In Detroit and Issued judgment requiring Michigan 

to pay part of the cost of the remedial programs called for In 

the plan. 

1977 DAYTON — Supreme Court found the plan too broad 1n light of the 
June 27 scope of the constitutional violations cited and ordered lower 
court to seek additional evidence concerning "Intent ." Also 
ordered district to continue current plan while lower court 
works out more limited plan. 

1977 MILWAUKEE and OMAHA — Supreme Court nullified rulings that 
June 29 these school systems Intentionally maintained racial 

segregation and sent the cases back to lower courts for 

reconsideration. 

1977 EVANS v. BUCHANAN — District Court Judge Murray M. Schwartz 
Aug. 5 Issued an Opinion and Order denying the State Board plan for 
"one way" busing, staying Implementation of school 
desegregation until the Supreme Court rule: on a writ of 
certiorari, ordering appointment of a New Board of five members 
which shall file a plan for a unitary desegregated school 
system with the Court by September 30, 1977, and which shall 
report Us progress to the Court every two weeks, beginning 
August 19, 1977. 

1977 BUCHANAN v. EVANS — Supreme Court denied petition for writ of 
Oct. 3 certiorari. 

1977 BUCHANAN v. EVANS — Supreme Court denied petition for rehearing 
Nov. 7 of Us denial of writ of certiorari of October 3, 1977. 

1977 EVANS v. BUCHANAN — Judge Schwartz stayed Implementation until 
Nov. 8 September, 1978. 

1977 LANSING, MICHIGAN — Supreme Court, without comment, refused to 
Dec. 12 hear an appeal concerning desegregation of schools, thereby 

letting stand the lower courts' desegregation order which 
resulted 1n the busing of 2,400 elementary pupils 1n grades 1-6. 

1978 EVANS v. BUCHANAN — Judge Schwartz Issued Order utilizing a 
Jan. 9 "9-3" plan. The maximum tax rate was set at $2.23/$100 of 

assessed valuation ($1.91 current operating expense, $.24 debt 
service, $.05 Tuition Charges and $.03 Minor Capital 
Expenses). Ancillary relief programs were ordered as was 
Inclusion of assignment of Hispanic population so as to 
continue the Bilingual program. 

1978 EVANS v. BUCHANAN -- Judge Schwartz Issued Opinion and Order 
Jan. 20 modifying January 9 decision 1n that U clarified the State 
funding requirement of the January 9 ruling. 
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III* 27 rJ^i- C0Urt ' Wlthout comment . denied 

feb. 27 an appeal by Kentucky Governor Julian Carroll seeklnq 

permission to ask for federal help In paying for buslno in th» 

Louisville area. The effect of this decHlon was to . leave ?n 

place a lower court ruling which prevented the State of 

Kentucky from denying bus operation and purchasing funds for 

Louisville, Jefferson County schools. 

I 978 o Q ^ A ? S V * BUCHANAN " J"dge Schwartz Issued Order requiring 
Apr. 28 State Board of Education to execute purchase orders by May 1 
for 142 school buses. 

1978 EVANS v. BUCHANAN - Judge Schwartz entered Order denying State 
Hay 5 Board of Education's motion for Injunction of tax rate for 
current operating expenses 1n excess of $1,585. 

! 978 0o BA U? E CASE " Supreme Court upheld the principle of affirmative 
June 28 ajtlon to overcome past discrimination but at the same time 
held invalid the University of California, at Davis, medical 
school's particular plan which utilized quotas. 

I 9 ? 8 E , V ! NS V * BUCHANAN - Third Circuit Court of Appeals issued 
July 24 Judgment affirming District Court's rulings of August 7 1977 
and January 9 and 20, 1978 in entirety except that' Judge 
Schwartz was ordered to hold hearings on the tax Issue. 

o& n V !! NS v - BU U CHANAN " Jud 9 e Schwartz vacated the District Court's 
July 26 Order of Hay 5 and ordered the New Castle County Board of 
Education to set the tax rate for current operating expenses at 
$1,585 until further Order of the Court. This amounts to a 
total - school tax rate of $1,875.) 

1978 COLUHBUS, OHIO - Supreme Court Justice William Rehnqulst 
Aug. 11 temporarily stayed the desegregation order of the lower courts 
which was to be Implemented September 7, 1978. Justice 
?f!!Sn 1St f [ oun d the remedy exceed the violation. Approximately 
37.000 of the district's 89,000 students were to be bused. The 
NAACP petitioned the Supreme Court to set aside Justice 
Rehnqulst's stay; the petition was denied. 

1980 EVANS v. BUCHANAN - Senate B111 593 authorizes the State Board 
July 8 of Education to reorganize the New Castle County School 

District Into smaller districts. 

1981 EVANS v. BUCHANAN - Judge Schwartz approves State Board of 
June 2 Education's four-district plan. 

1981 EVANS v. BUCHANAN - Four districts emerce: Brandywlne 

July 1 Christina, Colonial and Red Clay Consolidated. The bilingual 

education program for H1span1cs 1s again Incorporated Into the 

process. 
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1988 
Aug. 24 



EVANS v. BUCHANAN - The Scate Board votes to ask Judge Schwartz 
to release Brandywine, Christina and Colonial School Districts 
from the desegregation order. The State Board asks Red Clay to 
correct racial percentages In two of Us high schools 



NOtC V a Un11ke ,? e1aware ' s against the state board of 

! !n! k * ™ st ^segregation suits are filed against a clly or county 

grSSnd as^Je! 1 . , ' SUbUrban reBedy he1ped tC » break new 
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